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FOR THEM THAT ARE YET FOR 
TO COME 


[ has recently been suggested to me that 

it might be of some service to readers 
of Notes and Queries, both present and to 
come, were I to record for them, in alpha- 
betical order of the respective Families con- 
cerned, the various articles and pamphlets 
of a genealogical nature for which my pen 
has been responsible from the 1890's 
onwards. 

The endeavours to comply with that sug- 
gestion, or request, has been no easy task; 
but, if the result may prove to be of any 
assistance to others, it will not have been 
undertaken in vain. 


Two Bound Volumes at the British Museum 


It may be well, therefore, to record at the 
outset that in 1941 I prepared three sets (so 
far as then still procurable) of all that had 
been published by that time—inclusive of 
the first Five parts of my Series entitled 
“For Posterity” hereinafter referred to— 
with the intention of presenting one of such 
three sets to the British Museum and one to 
my only surviving brother, and of retaining 
the third for myself. 

Owing, however, in the main, to war-time 
difficulties these three sets remained un- 
bound until 1947, and I, therefore, took the 
Opportunity of interleaving, in respect of 
tach Family concerned, a note of the further 
publications from my pen during the period 
1941-1947. The three sets, so implemented, 
have now been bound and distributed in 
accordance with my said original intention. 
Each of such three sets comprises two 
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thick volumes, with the general title 
“ Horton-Smith Manuscripts”—so called 
for the likely addition thereto, later on, of 
much that still remains in manuscript— 
Volume I being sub-entitled “Ex Parte 
Paterna,” and Volume II being sub-entitled 
“Ex Parte Materna, Etc.” The “ cetera” 
with which such second volume closes are, 
in the main, unrelated Families. 

The set for the British Museum was duly 
presented last year and gratefully accepted. 
It will be found preserved in the spacious 
North Room there, whilst the reference to it 
will be found in the Museum’s great Cata- 
logue in its well-known Reading Room. Its 
press-mark is “ 9918.e.1.” 

It will be noticed that a large number of 
the articles, etc., hereinafter to be mentioned 
are given with a star (*). This star (*) indi- 
cates that a copy of the item so starred will 
be found, in case of need—i.e., in case of 
unavailability elsewhere—in one or other of 
the Two Volumes thus now in _ the 
permanent keeping of the British Museum. 


The Series:—* For Posterity ” 

Before proceeding to give the detailed list 
of articles and pamphlets, however, I should 
here add, yet further, a reference to my 
genealogical Series, entitled “ For Posterity,” 
appearing in the Genealogical Quarterly of 
Sept. 1935, Dec. 1937, Mar. and Sept. 1938, 
Mar. 1939, June 1941, Dec. 1944, and 
continuing. 

It may not be without interest to my 
readers if I explain how I came to start that 
Series. Let me show this at once by quoting 
from my introductory letter to its opening 
(its First) part. Dated 17 Aug. 1935, it com- 
menced as follows: 

“I understand from an _ authoritative 
source that ‘A Catalogue of British Family 
Histories’ is in course of preparation. As, 
however, I am informed from the same 
source that ‘A book on the lines of 
Marshall would probably run to fifteen 
volumes, were all references to families in 
periodicals, magazines, etc., to be included,’ 
it becomes obvious at once that such forth- 
coming work will in the main contain no 
such references. This leads me to take a 
course which I have long since ventured to 
contemplate, namely, to ask you, sir, 
whether, for the benefit of posterity, you 
might not reserve some space each quarter, 
wherein to record reference to articles on 
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British families published in periodicals and 
the like, and to record the same in alpha- 
betical order of the respective surnames. 
Assuming such course to merit adoption at 
your hands, may I be permitted to lead the 
way with a list of some articles of my own, 
for the interest of all whom they may 
concern.” 

The Editor accepting such suggestion and 
agreeing to print the list, I closed that list 
as follows: 

*“ And so I bring to a close the tale of that 
which I set out to record, and I greatly hope 
that others may be led to record their own 
publications in like manner for the benefit of 
Posterity. ‘Time, like an_ ever-rolling 
stream, bears all its sons away.’ True. But 
is it absolutely necessary that they should 
—as in the hymnal words—be forgotten as 
a dream To that question there can, as it 
seems to me, be but one answer. That 
answer is an answer in the complete nega- 
tive, and is best provided by the Genea- 
logical Quarterly itself.” 

The genealogical and other antiquarian 
publications contained or referred to in the 
first Five parts of such Series will be found, 
together with the introductory letter to each 
of such parts, at the outset of the first of 
the two above-mentioned volumes now at 
the British Museum; and all references to 
one and the same Family—whether a re- 
lated Family or not—or to one and the same 
matter in any of such Five parts will there 
be found grouped together, with an indica- 
tion in each case of the particular part from 
which respectively they come. The long 
introductory letter (of June 1941) to the 
Sixth part and such Sixth part itself, com- 
mencing in Dec. 1944, will not therein be 
found;—but, at the close, I will give a com- 
bined list of all the Families—whether re- 
lated or not—and of all the other matters 
contained in all those Six parts; and, in the 
case of those mentioned in such Sixth part, 
whether or not included in such first Five 
parts, I will indicate their inclusion in such 
Sixth part by the bracketed words “ also in 
Part VI” or “ only in Part VI,” as the case 
may be. 

My readers, however, will probably find it 
more convenient if I reserve the references 
to the Families and matters referred to in 
that “ Series,” until I have first given the list 
of all the other publications from my pen 
from the 1890’s onwards. 
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The Large Number of Different Families 
Referred to in the Longer Articles 


Many of these publications, and particu- 
larly the longer ones, contain reference to a 
whole diversity of different Families. It is, 
I fear, quite impossible for me here—for 
reasons of space—to include the lists of all 
those so referred to; but it may be helpful 
if I here state that most of the longer articles 
will be found prefaced with an alphabetical 
list of the various Families to which they 
respectively refer. 

It is not unamusing—and, indeed, it may 
prove a useful hint to others—to record how 
I came to make those “ prefatory ” lists. 
The simple fact is that in 1934, when I sent 
to the Editor of the Genealogical Quarterly 
my article on “The Goldens of Ensham, 
Co. Oxon,” he expressed a doubt whether 
he ought to give the needful space to “a 
long article dealing with a single family.” | 
thereupon made for him an alphabetical list 
of the various Families—28 in number— 
therein referred to and suggested that he 
should print such list at the outset of the 
article, to show readers how many different 
Families were therein referred to and what 
their respective surnames were. This at once 
convinced him and, accepting the article, he 
placed such list at its outset. 

It was in consequence of this that I have 
nearly always prefaced my later articles of 
any considerable length with their own re- 
spectively appropriate list of the divers fami- 
lies therein mentioned. 

To give but a few examples :—“ Some 
16th Century Family Problems and Their 
Solution” (for which see below, s.. 
“ Saunders ”’), 50;—‘* The Later Lumleys of 
Harleston, Co. Northampton, c. 1545 On- 
wards,” 52;—‘ The Family of Savage of 
Co. Wilts,” 46;—‘* The Saunders and Lumley 
Families in the Sixteenth Century,” 38;— 
“The Heads of Winterborne and of New- 
bury, Co. Berks,” 36;—‘ The Hillier Family 
of Cirencester,” 43, plus 11 other surnames, 
totalling together 54;—whilst my recent 
pamphlet “The Ancient Northern Family 
of Lumley and Its Northamptonshire 
Branch: Records of the Past 680 Years 
(republished last year, in revised form, from 
N. & Q. of Nov. 1947 to May 1948) was 
prefaced with a like list, totalling 105. 

Adding those eight lists together, the 
Families therein referred to will be found 
to amount to no fewer than 409; or, 
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alowing for occasional overlapping, close 
upon 400. 
Pedigrees Recorded 1902-1947 

Finally, before giving the list of the 
atticles themselves, it may conceivably prove 
of assistance to my readers if I here leave 
on record a brief note of the various Pedi- 

which I have recorded at the College 
of Arms over the past 47 years. They are— 
in alphabetical order—as follows: 

BaiLy, of Thatcham, and later of Speen- 
hamland and Newbury, Co. Berks, 1941 :— 
“Norfolk, Vol. XXXVIII, page 121”; and 
see also, at the College, “Grants,” 1940, 
“CVI, 173.” 

Horton, of Mowsley, Co. Leicester, 
1938:— “Norfolk, Vol. XXXVII, page 
169." Also a “Continuation Pedigree” 
from William Horton (1744-1833)—elder 
brother of Joseph Horton of Nottingham 
(. 1745-1786)—onwards, 1940:—“ Surrey, 
Vol. XVI, page 134.” 

LuMLEY, of Cos. Durham, Northampton 
and Leicester, 1947: — “Norfolk, Vol. 
XXXIX, pages 46-49.” Also a “ Continua- 
tion Pedigree ” from Edward Lumley (1806- 
1874), now being recorded by me in con- 
junction with his great-grandson Dudley O. 
Lumley, C.B., O.B.E., 1949. 

SmiTH, of Nottingham and later of Mans- 
field, Co. Nottingham, 1902:—‘ Norfolk, 
Vol. XXI, pages 118-122”; supplemented 
later, in 1938, by “ Additions to Records, II, 
14.” Also a “Continuation Pedigree,” in 
the line of Horton-Smith, down to and in- 
cluding my marriage in 1909 and my four 
children born in 1910, 1911, 1914 and 1916 
respectively : —“* Norfolk, 1938, Vol. XXVII, 
page 170”; and a further “Continuation 
Pedigree,” in the same line, 1948, also 
recorded at the College of Arms. 

Having thus cleared the ground, I pro- 
ceed now with the main list of publications 
—entitled “The Main List”—to be fol- 
lowed, at its close, by what I will call “ The 
Subsidiary List,” being the list of the Fami- 
lies and matters contained or referred to in 
the above-mentioned Series entitled “For 
Posterity,” and a further list of other matters 
hot yet therein included. 


* * a 
I—THE MAIN LIST 
Acwortu, of Co. Bedford: 


——“George Acworth (c. 1534-c. 1592), 
Public Orator of Cambridge; and his letter 
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to Archbishop Matthew Parker (1507-1572), 
dated 23 Mar. 1560/1.” Notes and Queries, 


7 and 21 Sept. 1946. 


2.—“* George Acworth ” (above). N. Q., 
8 Feb. 1947. 

ANDREW, of Co. Northampton. See 
below, s.n. “ Lumley III, Nos. 7 and 8.” 

ANDREWS, of Co. Kent and later of Co. 
Berks: 

1.*—“ Andrews of Shaw Place, Co. 
Berks.” Genealogical Quarterly, Dec. 1936, 
pp. 257-277. 

2.—* Charles Gray” (1696—1782), “ of 
Colchester, M.P., and His Andrews Rela- 
tives.” Essex Review, Oct. 1948, pp. 181- 
186. 

AYLWORTH, of Co. Gloucester, and later 
of Co. Oxon. 

Dr. Anthony Aylworth (c. 1547-1619), 
successor to his father-in-law, Dr. Walter 
Baily or Bayley, as Physician to Queen 
Elizabeth. See below, s.n. “ Baily,” No. 26. 

BACON: 

“Your Motto and Its Origin.” Concern- 
ing “Salus Populi Suprema Lex”: the 
Motto of ‘ The Medical Press and Circular.’ 
Sir Francis Bacon’s ascription thereof to 
the Roman Laws of the Twelve Tables 
shown to have been incorrect; its correct 
ascription being to Cicero, “ De Legibus,” 
Book 3, Section 8. Medical Press and 
Circular, 5 Apr. 1939. 


BAILY, in all its various spellings, of Cos. 
Dorset, Somerset, Oxon and Berks; and, 
incidentally also, of Co. Lanark : — 

1.*—“ The Number of the Stars.” Con- 
cerning the attainment of her 100th Birth- 
day by Miss Ann Louisa Baily, youngest 
daughter of Dr. John Baily (1772-1857) and 
niece of Francis Baily (1774-1844), the cele- 
brated Astronomer, on 7 Jan. 1917. (Signed, 
simply, “An Observer of Stars.”) Surrey 
Comet, 27 Jan. 1917. 

2.*—“ The late Lord Trematon ”: Prince 
Rupert, son of the Earl and Countess 
(Princess Alice) of Athlone. A delightful 
incident on the 100th Birthday of the said 
Miss A. L. Baily. The Times, 18 Apr. 1928. 

3.*—“ The late Laurence Richardson 
Baily, M.P.” (1815-1887)—fourth son of the 
said Dr. John Baily—‘ The First Member 
for the Exchange Division, and his Bequests 
to Liverpool Forty-Five Years After.” 
Liverpool Review, June 1934, pp. 199-203. 
4.*—“Dr.” Walter “Bayley,” Physician 
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to Queen Elizabeth, “and the Murder of 
Amy Robsart.” Oxford Times, 13 July 1934. 
See also below, s.n. “ Robsart.” 

5.*—* A Note on the Family of Dr. 
Walter Baily ” or Bayley (above). N. & Q., 
15 Dec. 1934. 

6.*—A further Note, entitled as the pre- 
ceding No. 5. N. & Q., 29 Dec. 1934. 

7.*—* Richard Baily the Pikemaker of 
Thatcham,” Co. Berks. Inserted, at my 
request, by Mr. Ernest W. Dormer, 
F.R.Hist.S.; but with misprint of “ Richard ” 
for “Francis” in its mention of such 
Richard Baily’s great-grandson, 
Baily the Astronomer. 

8.*—“ Dr. Walter Bayley” or Baily 
(above) “and the Baily Family of 
Thatcham and Newbury, Co. Berks ”—the 
latter including the said Dr. John Baily and 
his brother the said Francis Baily; but with 
the like misprint as in No. 7 above. Berks 
Archaeological Journal 1934-35. 

9.*—“Man Who Weighed the Earth: 
Baily’s Beads.” Concerning the said Francis 
Baily the Astronomer and the Centenary of 
“ Baily’s Beads,” so called after his name. 
The Times, 25 Sept. 1936 and—with a slight 
‘corrigendum’ as to his heir—The Times, 
2 Oct. 1936. 

10.—Memoir concerning the said Francis 
Baily. Serial. St. Mary’s Parish Magazine, 
Thatcham, Co. Berks, Jan. to Nov. 1937. 

11.*—“ Francis Baily, The Famous 
Astronomer.” A short contribution to Mr. 
G. J. Fyfields “ Thatcham and its Parish 
Church”; Thatcham; 18 Sept. 1937. 

12.*—“ Francis Baily, the Astronomer, 
1774-1844.” A Biography, originally printed 
in The Newburian of Newbury, Co. Berks, 
Dec. 1937, pp. 336-343; and thence repub- 
lished in revised and amplified form and 
with picture of the house where he 
“ Weighed the Earth,” as a Pamphlet (New- 
bury: Blacket Turner & Co. Ltd.), Jan. 
1938. Price 1s. 

13.*—“ Twice Used Titles ”’;—namely, 
“ Perils of the Sea,” by the said L. R. Baily, 
M.P. (for whom see No. 3 above), 1860, and 
“Perils of the Sea” by myself, 1920. N. 
& Q., 14 May 1938. 

14.*—“ The Baily Family of Thatcham 
and later of Newbury, Co. Berks.” N. & Q., 
1 July 1939. 

15.*—“ The Berkshire Book and Cumnor.” 
Concerning Amy Robsart and her husband 
Lord Robert Dudley, afterwards Earl of 


Francis 
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Leicester. Reading Mercury (together with 
leading article), 18 Jan. 1941. 

16.—‘‘ Dr. Walter Baily and Sir John 
Walley: Two Elizabethans.” WN. & Q, 
3 July 1943. 

17.—‘ Dr. Walter Bayley (Baily), Physi- 
cian to Queen Elizabeth: and his Four 
Brothers.” N. & Q., 17 July 1943. 

18.—‘‘ Tempora Mutantur” etc.; and its 
misquotation by the said Earl of Leicester 
in a glass window of the Great Hall at 
Buxton, whereon Dr. Walter Baily or Bayley 
himself wrote:—‘“ Hoc tantum scio quod 
nihil scio. Doctor Bayley.” N. & Q., 28 Aug. 
1943. 

19.—*‘ Who’s Who’ and its Founder” 
in 1849 (Alfred Head Baily, 1808-1884, third 
son of the above-mentioned Dr. John Baily), 
N. & Q., 6 May 1944. (He was the Founder 
also, in 1860, of “ Baily’s Magazine of 
Sports and Pastimes.”) 

20.—“‘ Who’s Who’ and its Founder” 
(as shown above in No. 19). N. & Q., 9 Sept. 
1944. 

21.—“ The Baily Family of Thatcham 
and, later of Newbury, Co. Berks.’ N. & Q., 
11 Aug. 1945. 

22.—* Dr. Walter Bayley (Baily), Physi- 
cian to Queen Elizabeth, and the Preparation 
of Ale and Beer.” N. & Q., 2 Nov. 1946. 

23.—‘‘ The Bayley Family of Cos. Dorset, 
Somerset, Oxon and Berks.” Somerset and 
Dorset N. & Q., Sept. 1947, and thence re- 
published as a Pamphlet (Sherborne: Saw- 
tells, of Sherborne, Ltd.), Dec. 1947. Price 
2s. 6d. (Noticed in N. & Q., 6 Mar. 1948.) 

24.—“ The Baily and Kane Families.” 
Concerning the issue of the second marriage 
of Henry Baily (1780-1820). Jrish Law 
Times and Solicitors’ Journal, 24 July 1948. 

25.—The marriage of John Baily of 
Thatcham (1740-1802) on 4 Nov. 1771. 
Reading Mercury, 7 May 1949, p. 1, col. 2. 

26.—‘“ The Family of Baily of Thatcham, 
and later of Speenhamland and of Newbury, 
all in Co. Berks, from circa 1675 onwards. 
To be published by W. Thornley & Son 
(Leicester: Bowling Green Street): some 
250 pages; with relevant Portraits. (Forth 
coming.) 

L. G. H. HorToN-SMITH. 


The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 


(To be continued) 
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WAS SIR THOMAS MORE A ‘ROMAN 
LAWYER’? 


IN 1892 Bridgett advanced the identifica- 
tion of Sir Thomas More as the T. Morus 
admitted to ‘ The Society of Advocates, or 
Professors of Civil Law, commonly called 
Doctors’ Commons." This entry of 
December 1514 reads: 

Ego T. Morus, 3 die decembris a a° 
christo nato 1514to, admissus sum in 
hanc societatem et polliceor me solu- 
turum in annos singulos, s.6.d.8.” 

Most modern biographers of More have 
not followed Bridgett in this identification, 
or have simply ignored or overlooked his 
note. But the most recent More scholar, 
Russell Ames, repeats Bridgett’s identifica- 
tion,’ and in several places refers to More as 
a ‘Roman lawyer. It is time to question 
whether Sir Thomas More was a ‘ Roman 
lawyer.’ 

The requirements for admission to 
Doctors’ Commons were: (1) a degree of 
Doctor of Civil Laws at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge; (2) admittance during term time; 
and (3) attending court for one year.’ For 
a degree in civil law, Holdsworth writes: 
“The candidate for the first degree in the 
civil law—the degree of Bachelor of Civil 
Law—must, if a Master of Arts, have 
studied for four years, and if not, for six 
years. The candidate for the degree of 
Doctor of Civil Law must have lectured on 
the Institutes, the Digestum Novum, and the 
Infortiatum; he must have given an ordinary 
lecture for each regent doctor, and he must 
have opposed and responded in the school 
of each Decretist.””* 

More attended Oxford for about two 
years, from about 1492 to about 1494,’ and 
there is no evidence that he returned to 

nate and Writings of Sir Thomas More, p. 77 n. 

on the facsimile printed in Transactions 
zie Royal Society of Literature, xii,.1879, by 

W. Brabrook (which is not available to me). 

*Ibid. (See Russell Ames, Citizen Thomas More 
and His . ane, 194s), pp. 187 and 216.) 

*Op cit., 46, 187, 

‘1b id., PP. Pné-7, 187 ic . 11). 

W. S. oldsworth, istory of English Law 
(London, 1924), IV, Be These are the conditions 
prescribed by bills of 1550, it is true, but it is likely 


Ad “ certainly represented an old-established 


nid. Se 
"R, Chambers, Thomas More, pp. 64-6; 
Harel Life of More (EETS, 1932), me. Eas 

es, op. cit., p. 38 (citing Harpsfield). 
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Oxford for study after this period. If he 
had returned, and if he had received either 
a B.C.L. or a D.C.L., we may presume that 
one of his early biographers would have 
told us. Furthermore, in 1510 More was 
appointed one of the under-sheriffs of 
London,® and in 1511 was Autumn Reader 
at Lincoln’s Inn’—these two offices, plus his 
private practice, were more than enough to 
keep him busy, and both are in the domain 
of common, not civil, law. More was also 
writing Richard III, and, presumably, be- 
ginning Utopia at this time. “On 8 May 
1515 the Court of Aldermen permitted More 
to occupy his office of Under-Sheriff by 
deputy, whilst he went ‘on the kinges 
embasset into Flaunders’’*°—by deputy: 
he had then been performing the duties in 
person up to that date, we may presume. 
Finally, among the officers elected at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, on the Feast of All Saints, 
6 Henry VIII, 1514, we read the name of 
‘More’ as one of the Governors, and 
“Thomas More’ as Lent Reader."' Surely 
Sir Thomas More would not have been con- 
tinuing (would not have been able to con- 
tinue) his study of common law, and his 
activity in the affairs of the Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn,’’ at the same time that he is sup- 
posed to have been accepting admission into 
Doctors’ Commons; and surely the Society 
would have questioned such activity on the 
part of one of its Governors and its Lent 
Reader. 

It is well to remember Chambers’ caution 
that our Sir Thomas More was not the only 
lawyer named Thomas More in the England 
of Henry VIII; there was a Thomas More 
at the Temple.’*. Unless we find that Sir 
Thomas More received a D.C.L. from 
Oxford—or some extraordinary exception 
was made in his case—evidence appears to 
deny his being the T. Morus who was 
admitted to Doctors’ Commons in December 
1514. 


Princeton, N.J. R. J. SCHOECK. 

* Chambers, 7 cit., 
, *The Black Books Gj Lincoln's Inn (1897), 1, 

sie Chambers, op. cit., 118. 

™ Black Books, & 17$pfor Lent of 1515. 

‘We may see evidence of his continuing interest 
in Lincoln’s Inn in the admitance of Richard 
Stafferton, More’s nephew, “at the instance of 
Mr. Thomas More of the King’s Council . . .” in 
June of re (Black Books, I, 194). 

*R. W. Chambers, Historical Notes to Har ps- 
field’s Life of More (EETS, 1932), p. 307. 
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A GEORGIAN PRELATE—JAMES 
YORKE, BISHOP OF ELY, 1781-1808 


(Continued from page 182) 


YORKE must have particularly enjoyed the 

dinners, and sometimes the small card- 
parties which Mrs. Yorke used to give at 
Dover Street in the autumn and winter 
evenings, card-parties with just a little wine. 
When Bishop of Gloucester, Yorke had 
purchased “a set of pool trays, and 5 dozen 
and 8 Fish and Counters, 14s. 2d.,” and there 
are various instances of the purchase of 
several packs of cards at a time then, and 
later in London and at Ely. In London he 
patronised and attended musical perfor- 
mances and lectures given on behalf of 
religious charities, and such like, but 
definitely considered that it would be incom- 
patible with his episcopal dignity to be seen 
present at a stage-play. So writing from 
Forthampton, as Bishop of St. David’s, on 
July 3, 1776, to his brother, the 2nd Earl of 
Hardwicke, from whom he had recently 
received a letter—of which only a portion 
remains—recounting a performance he had 
attended during Garrick’s farewell season, 
Yorke, who had just been having treatment 
at Bath, says: 

“ However, at all events, they’? must be 
more salutary than those you breathe in the 
crowded theatre at Garrick’s Exhibition of 
King Richard,” and I shall be glad to hear 
that they have at least discharged the 
noxious effects imbibed at that time. You 
certainly honoured the dying embers of that 
theatrical hero at some hazard. But as our 
days may not furnish so complete an Actor, 
I would with as much pleasure as regret 
have followed him through his farewell 
course of characters, in defiance of fever 
and pestilence itself. The pathetick close 
might have been too much for my sensibility 
on the occasion, and yet even to that I would 
have reposed my nerves. For tho’ pro- 
fessionally excluded from such entertain- 
ment, I know of none more liberal or edify- 
ing than the spectacle of Tragedy or 
Comedy prepared by Shakespeare or Cibber, 
and produced to reality by such a Genius 
for the stage. . . . I am astonished that his 
performances, and conduct, of such exhibi- 
tions, has not stocked us with a variety of 

1 The fumes “at the Bath.” 


* King Richard II. Garrick’s last appearance 
was on June 10, 1776. 
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successors to him in his different lines, 
tho’ it may not be reasonable to expect 
mg to meet in one person, as [they do] in 

ET oe 

As Yorke writes that he is “ profession- 
ally excluded from such entertainment” as 
Garrick’s, it is interesting to note that, 
according to the late Mrs. Clement Parsons, 
“Garrick seems to have been on speaking 
terms with half the gaitered bench ... ,” 
and he certainly corresponded with a number 
of them on very friendly terms. 

And now to return briefly to Ely. It is 
evident that the Yorkes were really popular 
there, and that when the Bishop moved 
about in his diocese, then so much more 
extensive, he was always well received. This 
was only natural after such a long period 
during which successive Bishops had only 
resided at the Palace on brief occasions. 
Times were changing rapidly, and Yorke 
wisely recognized the fact that periodical 
visits to Ely were becoming increasingly 
necessary, despite those then appalling roads. 

So he and Mrs. Yorke, and the girls—at 
least in those earlier Ely years—from time 
to time all managed to squeeze into the 
episcopal coach, and accompanied by a 
hired chaise, taking one servant and the 
necessary belongings for the night’s rest, 
dined and slept at Bishop’s Stortford, about 
half-way to Ely. The chaise usually returned 
thence to London the next day, stuffed with 
articles which had proved to be unwanted 
at the Palace and would be more useful at 
Dover Street. 

It was customary to ring the Cathedral 
bells on the Bishop’s arrival at the Palace, 
which, with its 70 rooms or so must have 
been a nightmare to Mrs. Yorke, and to 
many another bishop’s wife. They were, of 
course, expected to entertain a good deal, 
and such being the times, the stay in those 
days of the local clergy and their wives in 
response to the episcopal invitation was by 
no means an affair of hours, but often of 
two or three days. This was especially the 
case in summer time, and it is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the Yorkes were soon 
glad to get away to Little Downham, three 


miles distant from Ely, and so to all that « 


remained — and remains — of the fine 
“summer palace” which the great John 
Alcock, Bishop of Ely, 1486-1500, had built 
there. 


* Garrick and his Circle (1906), p. 275. 
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At Downham the Yorke young ladies 
continued their studies, or at least their 
musical studies, the Cathedral organist, 
Hugh Skeats, going there to instruct them 
at a very modest fee. His detailed bills 
show that some of the compositions he 
supplied were fairly difficult. 

Neither Ely nor the immediate district 
had much to offer in the way of congenial 
friends, with the exception of that clever 
and vivacious author, Soame Jenyns, of 
Bottisham, a few miles away, who used to 
bring his attractive young wife to stay at 
the Palace for a day or two, the Yorkes 
returning their visit on at least one occasion. 

At the Palace most of the food was sup- 
plied from the town, a few delicacies coming 
from London now and then. The beer was 
brewed on the spot, plenty of it, for there 
was a big household, and everybody drank 
it, from the eldest to the youngest. In 1804, 
for some special reason, 5 dozen bottles of 
Dorchester beer (£2 10s.) were sent down 
from London, in a hamper (4s. 6d.), to Ely. 

The Bishop always kept his wine-cellars 
well supplied, port predominating, and made 
his purchases from London, Lynn and Wis- 
bech, the port usually coming from Wisbech. 

The fishpond in the Palace grounds— 
where there is still that famous and gigantic 
plane-tree‘— were well-stocked annually; 
there was a brave array of flowers and 
fruit-trees of many varieties, and herbs for 
the extensive herb-garden formed a regular 
expense. Many of the bills, mostly from 
local seedsmen and growers, are associated 
with the Bishop’s somewhat large outlay in 
these matters. 

A stay at Ely usually enabled the Bishop, 
his sons, and his men-servants to have 
various repairs made to their clothes by the 
local tailor, and—laying dignity a little 
aside as time went on, and these were days 
of necessary austerity too—similar repairs 
were actually effected in London, not only 
for them, but for Mrs. Yorke and the girls. 
At Ely, for instance, on one occasion an 
account was paid which included such items 
as “for mending your Lordship’s two pairs 
of breeches”; “mending your Lordship’s 
coat”; “mending your Lordship’s butler’s 


‘In Country Life, June 9th, 1928, there is a 
ly illustrated paper, on Ely Palace, by Mr. 
topher Hussey. It includes a photograph of 

the plane-tree, at that time said to be the finest in 
pe, but which it now seems is surpassed by at 
least another such tree, in Czechoslovakia. 
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breeches,” and so on. The Ely shoemakers 
were also kept busy at times, for even 
Bishops must have their “shoes soled and 
heeled,” and there were the Yorke boys and 
the men-servants too. 

It is somewhat curious that, despite the 
great hospitality the Bishop and Mrs. Yorke 
dispensed at the Palace, his ordinands were 
never entertained there, but always at the 
neighbouring Lamb Inn, where the cus- 
tomary ‘“ Ordination Dinner” was held on 
the evening before the Cathedral ceremony. 
As one instance of such a dinner—for what 
number it is not stated—there is the bill sent 
in to the Bishop for the dinner preceding 
the Advent Ordination in 1791. It con- 
sisted, to take the items as they come in the 
bill, of pike and eels (10s. 6d.), 2 fowls and 
oysters (5s.), tongue (2s. 6d.), greens, 
potatoes, etc. (6d.), ducks (4s.), pudding 
(2s. 6d.), saddle of mutton (6s.), and bread, 
butter, and cheese, etc. (2s. 6d.) The ale 
costs 2s. 6d., and three bottles of wine (7s.) 
were also supplied. The total cost was 
therefore £2 3s. to which 1s. 6d. was added 
for the waiter. 

According to rule the Bishop never 
attended these dinners and so he only met 
the ordinands for the first time at the actual 
ceremony, a fact which seems incredible at 
the present day. At Ely these conditions 
existed more or less until certainly as late as 
1859. In that year Henry Arthur Morgan, 
who was ordained there, writes’ : 

“ T cannot here refrain from noting what a 
vast change has taken place since then in the 
preparation of candidates for Holy Orders. 
When I consider the infinite care and pains 
taken by the Bishops in preparing their can- 
didates now, I can look back only with pity 
to the shameful neglect with which we, in 
similar circumstances, were treated.” 

When in residence at the Palace, Yorke 
made a point of dealing, as far as possible, 
with the Ely tradesmen,® then few in 
number, but there was also a_ constant 
supply of certain goods sent down from 
London. Cambridge too, 16 miles distant, 
was of course able to supply books and 
stationery, as is testified by various bills 
The Bishop’s visits there were not infrequent 


5T. L. O. Morgan, Memoirs of H. A. Morgan 
Cites of Jesus College, Cambridge, 1885-1912), 


p. : 

* Particularly with Richard Muriel, the chemist 
who from time to time sent in long bills for 
medicine, etc. 
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despite the bad road thither, and of course 
he usually had to stay at least one night 
there. Sometimes he went in his coach, 
driven by an imposingly clad coachman, and 
sometimes by chaise and postillion. 

One such visit, for instance, was made at 
the end of June, 1790, as evidenced by a 
bill paid at the Cardinal’s Cap Inn there for 
the expenses of the Bishop and his inde- 
fatigable steward, Mr. Chamberlain. They 
drove over together in the episcopal coach, 
with coachman and manservant, and had an 
evening meal of chicken and green peas, 
with a fruit pie, and bread and cheese. With 
it they had ale, followed by a glass of port 
(1s. 3d.) for one, and a glass of sherry 
(is. 9d.) for the other. They apparently did 
not sleep at the inn, but had breakfast there 
the next morning, which cost 1s. 6d. for 
each, and the Bishop sent out for a news- 
paper (4d.). 

There are many instances of the Bishop’s 
payments of turnpike-tolls, and some for 
the hire of sedan-chairs in London, e.g. 
March 13th, 1805: ‘“ Chair from the Ancient 
Music ””’ (twice), 2s.; Turnpike to Chelsea, 
2d.; Turnpike to Lambeth, 2d.; Chair from 
the House of Lords to Dover Street, 2s.” 
With respect to the last item it may be noted 
that some twenty-four years earlier the 
Bishop had on one occasion had his own 
coach sent to bring him from the House of 
Lords, at which time his coachman reported 
that he was “ Obligated to pay 1s. 6d. at the 
House of Lords, it being a custom (as I am 
told) of the place, which I hope your Lord- 
ship will please allow.” Shortly before this 
time the Bishop had paid several visits “to 
the Royal Bath in Harley Street,” going 
there “in a chair.” 

The Dean of Ely (The Very Rev. Lionel 
E. Blackburne) has kindly supplied me with 
the following particulars relating to Yorke’s 
good works in connection with the 
Cathedral. He says: 


“The Chapter Order of June 14th, 1808, 
which you mention, I have confirmed by 
reference to the Order Book. The West 
Window is of Dutch glass, late 16th Cen- 
tury. Where it came from I know not, and 
there is no record I can find after prolonged 
search. Bishop Yorke gave most of it, and 
Dr. Waddington, one of the Prebendaries, 


*y. An Account of the Institution and Progress 
of the Academy of Ancient Music, 1770 
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gave the rest. Their arms are on the West 
wall under the window. 

“The following entries are taken from 
this Order Book :— 


1781. August 3rd. James Yorke elected by 
the Chapter. September 6th. James 
Yorke enthroned by Proxy, Pre- 
bendary James Bentham, who had 
published his “History of Ely 
Cathedral” in 1771, was his Proxy, 
and the Archdeacon of Canterbury 
did not attend, but appointed Canon 
Peploe Ward as his Proxy. 
November. Bishop Yorke was evi- 
dently concerned about the state of 
the West Tower. At his instance it 
was examined and repaired. 
September 25th. The Bishop is 
thanked for his gift of £50 towards 
the cost of the East Window by 
Mr. Painter. 

November. The Bishop suggests that 
James Wyatt be consulted about 
improvements in the Cathedral. 
November 25th. The Bishop is 
thanked for the picture by Riberra 
(now in the South transept; originally 
used as an altar piece. It represents 
the Release of St. Peter from Prison.) 
Report® received from Wyatt about 
the West Tower. 

June. The Bishop is thanked for his 
gift of £500 for the repair of the West 
Porch. 

November. The Bishop gives £150 
towards the cost of the new West 
Window and is thanked.° 

June 14th. West window given by 
the Bishop.” 


Actually what Yorke fully did for Ely 
Cathedral is detailed in the Addenda 1812, 
p. 12, to Bentham’s aforementioned “ His- 
tory,” thus: 

“‘ The stately and venerable fabric was not 
less an object of his care. The present state 


1789. 
1790. 


1794. 


1800. 


1801. 
1806. 


1808. 


* This undated report, or it may be contemporary 
copy, is among the Episcopal Records. Unfor- 
tunately its first page is — See also A. 
Gibbons, Ely Episcopal Records (1891), pp. 111-12. 
Actually it would appear to have been made in the 
first place in 1796 (Rev. W. D. Sweeting, Ely 
Cathedral (1913), p. 32). 

*Among Yorke’s bills is one  receipted for 
£232 14s. 6d. “for Mr. Bernasconi’s contract for 
repair of part of west end of Ely Cathedral.” This 
was not the only association which the Bernascomis 
had with the Cathedral. 
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of the western front, in which all the 
original ornaments are restored, of the 
Galilee, and of the arches under the great 
tower, is owing to his liberality. This also 
appears in other parts of the cathedral, 
particularly in the painted glass which he 

in the western window, and in the 
new pulpit which adorns the space between 
the octagon and presbytery.” 

In the Supplement, edited by William 
Stevenson and published in 1819, to the 
second edition of Bentham there is the 
following footnote to p. 58: 

“In the view [facing p. 57] before us, the 
style and character of the South Transept, 
the Tower, and Galilee are shown; and, by 
comparing it with the succeeding South West 
View, it will be seen how much the present 
striking appearance of this part of the 
Church owes to the late worthy and 
generous Bishop Yorke, who, at his own 
expense, lowered the ground before the 
front, removed the clumsy doors at the 
entrance, erected the iron gates, and restored 
all the mouldings and ornaments of the 
Porch with nice attention to the originals.” 

Associated with Yorke’s bills there is a 
packet entirely concerned with the making 
of the road in front of Ely Palace, in 1796. 
One of the bills evidences that James Gol- 
borne was paid £57 8s. for “lowering the 
Road 2ft. 6ins. at the West End of the 
Church, together with a part of the Green, 
nearly parallel with the first Stone in Front 
of the Palace, in a Circular direction from 
the Small Gate near the Corner of the 
Palace to a Small Gate near Mr. Hampton’s 
Garden, and forming a new Road in such 
Circular Form.” ' 

That same year Yorke paid Goulburn 
another bill, amounting to £90 7s. 6d., “ for 
lowering the Road at the West End of Ely 
Cathedral, from near the Dean’s Back Gate 
in the Gallery, to opposite Mr. Kempton’s 
shop near the Lamb Corner, as also for 
lowering the Palace Green and Palace Court, 
and forming a new Road near the West End 
of the Church, with several other Incidental 
Works arising from the Execution of the 
same.” Some of the men employed were 
paid Is. 6d.; others, 1s. 9d.; and the fore- 
man, 2s. a day. 

The Rev. G. Millers, Minor Canon of 
Ely, dedicated to Yorke his “ Description of 
the Cathedral Church of Ely,” of which the 
first edition was published in 1807. In his 
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dedication he refers to this his “ attempt to 
describe the beauty and magnificence of the 
Cathedral . . . which has received so much 
improvement from His Lordship’s taste and 
bounty,” and this improvement is amply 
shown in the frontispiece of the West Front, 
of which the caption includes another 
acknowledgment to the Bishop. In his third 
edition (1834, p. 55) he writes: 

“The view down the nave westwards has 
been very greatly improved by the clearing 
of the grand arch of the tower, and 
terminated by the large window over the 
portico, which exhibits another proof of 
Bishop Yorke’s munificent attention to the 
decoration of his church. In 1807 the stone 
and glazing of this window were both 
entirely renewed at his Lordship’s sole and 
great expense; and he has enriched it with 
two very beautiful paintings on glass, one 
representing Pilate washing his hands, and 
the other Christ bearing the cross. Two 
other paintings were afterwards added by 
Dr. Waddington. They were some of those 
numerous spoils of foreign churches which 
have been brought into this country, many 
pe which were dispersed in different parts 
Ge ics 

In 1795 certain bills show that J. T. 
Groves, the architect, who has his place in 
the Dictionary of National Biography, 
undertook the supervision of considerable 
repair work at Ely Palace, amounting in all 
to some £166, in addition to his commission, 
£42 7s. He seems to have been first con- 
sulted by the Bishop in connection with the 
Dover Street house, and was employed by 
him, from time to time, during the remainder 
of his episcopate. 

Under February 2nd, 1808, there is a re- 
ceipt by Groves to the Bishop for £290 6s. 
“for materials, workmanship, and every 
other charge in completing and putting up 
at the West End of Ely Cathedral a painted 
Glass Window with Stone Mullions.” Un- 
fortunately there is not the least evidence, in 
either the correspondence or the bills to 
show the actual origin of the painted glass 
or what it had cost the Bishop, so I have not 
been able to be helpful to the Dean in this 
matter. 

On June 18, 1808, Dr. William Pearce, 
then Dean, wrote as follows to the Bishop, 
with whom he was on very cordial terms: 
“ My Lord, 

“ T have great pleasure in being the Instru- 








ment of conveying to your Lordship the 
following Order of Chapter: 

“June 14, 1808. Agreed, that our best 
thanks be returned to the Bishop for his 
present of the West Window in the Cathe- 
dral, the whole of which, as well as the 
Painted Glass in it, are at his expense, and 
that the Dean be desired to communicate 
our thanks to his Lordship for this fresh 
instance of his Munificence. 

“I am happy to add that the general 
effect of the Window is extremely good, and 
that the figures, seen by a Glass, will bear 
unstinted scrutiny. .. .” 

Concluding his eulogy of Yorke, to which 
reference has already been made, Bentham 
says: “ His memory will be respected by 
his successors by his munificent bequest of a 
very valuable and useful Library, which is 
always to remain in the Palace for their use.” 
In August-September, 1946, I examined and 
listed, on behalf of the present Bishop of 
Ely (Dr. H. E. Wynn), all that now remains 
of this Yorke library. It consists of about 
3,100 volumes, still at the Palace, and stand- 
ing on shelves which an Ely carpenter made 
in 1795, for which the bill still exists. A 
MS. catalogue of the books as they were 
in 1788, a few years after Yorke came to 
Ely, was found during the course of the 
work. 

In conclusion I should add that these 
foregoing notes actually cover little more 
than the fringe of this very attractive subject. 

E. A. B. BARNARD. 


St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 


MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS AT THE CHURCH OF 
S. MARY ALDERMARY 


The printed register of this parish for 
Marriages, Baptisms and Burials extends 
from 1558-1754. 


Edited by John Lemuel Chester, LL.D. 
London, 1880. 


Grow in his Survey of London states that 

this church stood on the south side of 
Budge Row, by the west corner thereof, and 
on the east side of Cordwainer Street, and 
he spelled it Aldmary because it was very 
old and older than any other church of 
S. Mary in the city till of late years a very 
fair new church was laid there by Henry 
Keble, grocer, mayor, who deceased in 1518 
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and was there buried in a vault by him 
prepared with a fair monument raised over 
him on the north side of the choir, now 
destroyed and gone. 

Whether Stow was right or wrong in 
thinking the name indicated great age, the 
original church was certainly built not later 
than the thirteenth century, for Ernest de 
Berket was rector in 1233-4. 

Thomas Fidler writes in his ‘ Worthies’: 
“Henry Keeble, Lord Mayor of London, 
1511: who besides other benefactions in his 
life-time, rebuilded Alder-Mary Church, run 
to very ruines, and bequeathed at his death 
a thousand pounds for the finishing thereof, 
Yet within sixty years after, his bones were 
unkindly, yea inhumanely, cast out of the 
vaults wherein they were buried, his monv- 
ment plucked down for some wealthy person 
of the present time to be buried therein.” 

The church is supposed to answer this 
reproach in rhyme: 

Alas! my innocence excuse 
ed Wardens they did me abuse 
ose avarice, his ashes sold 
That goodness might give place to gold. 

It is thought that Henry Keeble’s work 
did not include the whole of the building of 
the tower but only the lower part thereof; 
for in 1626 a Mr. Radoway rebuilt it at his 
own cost and stipulated that it should follow 
the antient pattern and go forward and be 
finished according to the foundation of it 
laid 120 years before by Sir Henry Keeble. 
The cost was £1,000 and the work was sound 
for Newcourt says, alluding to the Great 
Fire of 1666, “ After the fire it still stands 
firm and good.” 

Christopher Wren the younger, in writing 
of his father’s churches, says, “the lower 
part of this tower was repaired; the upper 
part rebuilt”;’ therefore Newport's state- 
ment is not entirely correct. 

Richard Chaucer, vintner, father of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, gave to this church his 
tenement and tavern in the Royal Street and 
was buried here; amongst others interred 
here were William Taylor, grocer and mayor, 
d. 1483; Charles Blunt, Lord Mountjoy, 
1545 (he made or glazed the east window 
as appeareth by his arms); Sir William Lax- 
ton, grocer, mayor, d. 1556, and Thomas 
Lodge, grocer, mayor, 1583, were buried in 
the vault of Henry Keeble, whose bones, as 


2*London Churches before the Great Fire,’ by 
Wilberforce Jenkinson. 
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before mentioned, were unkindly cast out 
and his monument pulled down; William 
“gon Lord Mountjoy, was also buried here 
wt 1 . 

§. Mary Aldermary is one of the thirteen 
churches styled peculiar. The full list 
appeared at cxciii. 318. 

1619. Feb. 28. John Parker and Katherine 
Shakerien of the p’ishe of litle Al-hallows in 
teams (Thames) street. 

1642. Jan. 11. Nicholas Hayle of Northe 
halle (Northaw) vnto Anabelle both of 
Sepulchers p’ishe by licence. 

Between the years 1643 and 1645 this 
entry occurs : 

This vaconte place was lefte by reson 
Mr. Hogeys dyed and did register 
nothing for ye yeare of our Lord 
A’no Do 1644. 


1650. July 19. Richard Enthank, St Olaus 
(Olive’s) Southwor (Southwark) to Mrs. Ann 
Davies of Stanton (Standon) in Harfordsher 
batchelor and virgin. 

1652. March 23. Thomas Farmer of 
North Mimes (Mimms) in ye countey of 
Harford widdower, to Elizabeth Nicholas of 
Eger (Edgware) in ye county of Middelsex. 

1653. April 27. Richard Wood of Mary 
Magdlenes, Southworke (Southwark) to Mrs. 
Mary Crawley of Watford in Harfordshire, 
batchler and vergine. 

There is a hiatus from 1666 to 1671 owing 
hg destruction of this church by the Great 

ire. 

1685. Nov. 12. Mr. Matthew Jones of 
Watford, co. Hertf. and Mrs. Sarah Kirton 
of Rislip, co. Middx by Licence. 

1695. Nov. 28. Robert Dod of Chessunt 
(Cheshunt) Herts and Mercy Aireley of 
Austin Fryers, London, by Licence. 

1703. Feb. 24. Henry Wingfield of Little 
Armham (Hadham?) Hartfordsh, bacht and 
Mary Bunby of Little Bushy in ye same coy, 
spt, by Licence. 

1711. May 1. William Leach and Sarah 
Broughton both of Hempstead (Hemel 
Hempstead) co. Herts by Licence. 

1717. Aug. 1. Matthew Shepheard of 
Shenley, Herts and Mary Freeman of St. 
Albans, co. Herts: by Licence. 

1722. Feb. 26. James Scot and Ann Berry 
of Hertingfordbury, co. Hertf, by Licence. 

1754. Feb. 26. Thomas Stevens of Ware, 
00. Herf. bachr & Mary Lawford of All 
Saints spt by Licence. 
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(No place written after All Saints, but 
most likely meant for All Saints, Hertford.) 
L. H. CHAMBERS. 


MARGARITA, MARIANNA, AND THE 
COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON 


MB. MICHAEL SADLEIR, on p. 214 of 
his Blessington-D’ Orsay: A Masquerade 
(London, 1933),' speaks of three references 
to the Countess of Blessington in Mrs. 
Catherine Grace Gore’s Cecil: Memoirs of a 
Coxcomb (1841), a novel centring about the 
life of a young man of fashion, a curious 
feature of which is the introduction into the 
story of Lord Byron under his real name. 
In Byron’s life-time [Cecil himself is 
speaking], I often expressed to him my 
wonder at the total deficiency of elegancy 
of mind characterising the women who 

obtained an ascendancy over him... . 

After times will discern the surpassing 

vulgarity of the Betty Finikin school to 

which he fell a prey. The Guiccioli— 

Margarita—Marianna—and others even 

more lavishly endowed with the ‘ ogle of 

the rattle-snake ’"—successively fascinated 

the brightest and weakest of mankind. 
Sadleir declares that the ‘ Marianna’ here 
mentioned is a character in the story and 
that ‘the Guiccioli and the Margarita are 
blandly obvious, the latter being Lady 
Blessington. 

In addition to the fact that Lady Blessing- 
ton’s relations with Byron are not compar- 
able to those of the Guiccioli, it would seem 
clear that the ‘Margarita’ is not Lady 
Blessington at all, but Margarita Cogni, ‘ the 
Fornarina, the violent-tempered Amazon 
who was one of the notorious crew of pros- 
titutes and pimps who frequented Byron’s 
Venetian establishment, the Palazzo 
Mocenigo, in which she finally established 
herself as donna di governo. 

I should also suppose that the ‘ Marianna’ 
of the quoted passage is not a ‘ character in 
the story,’ but Marianna Segati, the oriental- 
eyed young wife of Byron’s pre-Mocenigo 

1 Published in America as The Strange Life of 
Lady Blessington (Boston, 1933), where the passage 
occurs on p. 188. A revised American edition (New 
York, 1947) repeats the statement as to the three 
references (p. 178). 

* Lady Blessington was christened plain Margaret. 


She used the flossier style ‘ Marguerite’ only after 
her marriage to Lord Blessington. 
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landlord, a Venetian draper whose shop was 
—appropriately as it turned out—at the sign 
of Jl Corno. Marianna looms fairly 
prominent in the roster of Byron’s Italian 
mistresses, and was the cause of an amus- 
ingly violent scene when, finding her sister- 
in-law, ‘a bionda girl of about nineteen,’ in 
Byron’s rooms, she bestowed upon the 
hapless girl ‘some sixteen slaps, which 
would have made your ear ache only to hear 
the echo,’ and then ‘fairly went into fits’ 
in her lover's restraining arms, continuing so 
till past midnight, when her husband calmly 
arrived on the scene.* 

Although the Fornarina and Marianna 
Segati would hardly seem to belong to the 
‘Betty Finikin school’ (the classification is 
apt enough for the Guiccioli), it was almost 
certainly Mrs. Gore’s intention to name the 
three most prominent of Byron’s Italian 
mistresses in inverse chronological order, not 
to cast an additional slur upon the already 
besmirched character of the Countess of 
Blessington. Mr. Sadleir’s ‘ three references ’ 
to Lady Blessington must, it seems obvious, 
be cut to two. 


University of Florida. THomas PyLes. 


*See Byron’s letter to Moore, written from 
Venice, January 28, 1817. 


KEATS’S ‘LA BELLE DAME SANS 
MERCI’ 


THIS poem is linked to the autumn of 
1818. Of the version copied by Keats 

into his journal letter, at. the end of April, 
1819 (‘Letters’ 2nd Ed., p. 329), Amy 
Lowell (‘ John Keats’ vol. II, p. 219) wrote: 
‘ As the poem has several corrections in 

it, and an abortive beginning to the 
second line of the eleventh stanza, we may 
conclude that it had just been composed.’ 


But may we conclude more than that it was 
being revised in the course of transcribing? 
At least three of Keats’s ‘ alterations ’ would 
seem to be due merely to errors of tran- 
scription. 

Miss Lowell (Ibid. p. 225) came to the 
* somewhat startling’ conclusion, that ‘it is 
not an autobiographical poem.’ But it fits 
very well as such into late October 1818, 
when Keats wrote (‘ Letters’ p. 241), “or I 
throw my whole being into Troilus, and 
repeating those lines, ‘I wander, like a lost 
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Soul upon the stygian Banks staying for 
waftage’.. .” 

There is in the poem another link with 
Troy: 

Thou tremblest, and the whiteness of thy cheek 

Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 

Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 

So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone, 

Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night. . , 

Henry IV., I. 1. 68/72, 
This passage also probably gives the source 
of the ‘abortive’ words ‘ All tremble’ in 
the eleventh stanza. 

Professor de Sélincourt’s connection of the 
poem with the ‘martyrs, slain in Cupid's 
wars, of ‘Pericles’ I, 1.34 & seq., is very 
much to the point; but the above passage 
gives a night vision, as in the poem. 

Keats’s third stanza possibly owes 
something to: 

fresh tears 

Stood on her cheeks, as doth the honey-dew 

Upon a gather’d lily almost wither’d. 

(‘ Titus Andronicus’ III. 1. 111/113) 

That memories of the ‘ Una episode’ in 
‘ The Faerie Queene’ did influence the poem 
is rather confirmed by the parallel: 

and bad me love her deare, 
For dearely sure her love was to me bent... 
( F.Q.’ I. IX. xiv) 
And sure ae strange she said 


I love thee true— 
(‘ La Belle Dame.’) 
We may judge that there was a period in 
the autumn 1818, when Keats was trying to 
put Miss Brawne out of his mind because he 
thought she had ‘ manifested some dislike’ 
to him (see ‘ Letters’ 2nd Ed., p. 362). This 
period must of course have included late 
October, when he met the lady whom he had 
previously known at Hastings. (Ibid. p. 239.) 
Now, that traces of the ‘ Phaedria episode’ 
in ‘The Faerie Queene’ occur in ‘ La Belle 
Dame’ has often been noted. But not the 
most curious one. Spenser has: 
Crying, Let be that Ladie debonaire .. . yr 
(F.Q’ II. VI. xxviii) 
This is the advice that Keats had given 
himself (in the autumn of 1818) regarding 
Miss Brawne. But the true state of things 
was revealed by the dream voices, exactly 
as is the nature of dreams: 
They cried La belle dame sans merci 
Thee hath in thrall. 
The gallicism ‘debonaire’ is just the hint 
necessary to recall the sobriquet of the poem. 


R. F. RASHBROOK. 
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NUMERALS IN FRENCH 


ALL through the middle ages the French 
like the English counted both in tens and 
in scores; in both countries 80 (four score) 
often appeared as IIIIxx; 120 as VI** etc. 
In France quatre vingts, six vingts, sept 
vingts and even quinze vingts were common. 
The decimal notation was, and to some 
extent still is, soixante, septante, octante, 
nonante, cent. 

In the seventeenth century steps were 
taken to standardize the French language 
and naturally that of Paris, especially the 
language of the Court, was taken as a model. 
At that time the Court used soixante-dix, 
quatre vingts, quatre-vingt-dix, although 
septante and nonante were still very common 
and octante had become first oitante, then 
uitante and lastly huitante. 

Two modern’ French _ dictionaries: 
“Larousse” and “ Littré” advocate the use 
of septante, octante or huitante, and 
nonante. “‘ Larousse” describes soixante- 
dix, quatre vingts, quatre-vingt-dix as 
illogical and complicated expressions that 
one would do well to replace by septante, 
huitante, nonante, expressions that one was 
wrong to abandon. This dictionary des- 
cribes quatre vingts as a barbarous word 
and quatre-vingt-dix as an absurd locution, 
which necessitates multiplying 20 by 4 and 
adding 10. ‘“Littré” says that septante, 
nonante although much to be preferred as 

come in the analogy of quarante, 
cinquante, soixante are seldom used except 
by people of the Midi, Savoie and Switzer- 
land. It would be desirable to reintroduce 
them into the current language and expel 
soixante-dix, quatre-vingt-dix. The same 
book says that octante has become obsolete, 
which is to be regretted as it comes in the 
analogy of cinquante, soixante and enables 
one to use one word instead of two. 

Today in Belgium and Luxembourg, 
children are taught septante and nonante in 
the schools and these are in general use. In 
Switzerland, septante, huitante and nonante 
are taught and these terms are compulsory in 
telephone numbers. ‘“ Wrong numbers” on 
the telephone are much more frequent in 
France than in Belgium or Switzerland. 
Why the education authorities in Republican 
France insist on teaching children to count 
in the style of the Court of the King of 
France, even in districts where elder people 
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count in the more logical way seems to be 
unanswerable. 

It may be added that one says: septante 
et un, septante-deux, etc, huitante et un, 
huitante-deux etc, nonante et un, nonante 
deux etc and that the letter “ p” in septante 
is distinctly pronounced. yy Vy. Borziry. 


A VAUGHAN EMENDATION 


HUTCHINSON, Henry Vaughan, p. 176, 
quotes the third stanza of “ Palm- 
Sunday ”: 

Trees, flowers & herbs; birds, beasts & stones, 

That since man fell, expect with groans 

To see the lamb, which all at once, 

Lift up your heads and leave your moans! 

For here comes he 
Whose death will be 

Man’s life, and your full liberty. 

He annotates as follows: 

‘Something seems to have gone wrong 
with the text in the third line. Miss Guiney 
suggested “‘ quick ” for “ which,” and Martin 
conjectures “ whist.”’ But surely we must 
keep “which” and emend “at once” to 
“‘ atones ” with reference to John 1: 29 “ the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world.” This not only gives a perfect 
sense, continued in lines 5-7, but also gives 
a perfect, instead of a very poor rhyme. 

The whole stanza is scriptural. Cf Romans 
8: 22 “the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together until now” and 
Psalm 24: 7, 9 “Lift up your heads.” 


H. M. MARGOLIOUTH. 


ENGLISH VISITORS IN 
SWITZERLAND 


JN a recently published book’ I have 

endeavoured to provide bibliographic 
references to as large a number as possible 
of accounts of journeys through Switzerland. 
Many of these travellers mention the 
presence in that country of other persons 
of whose journeys no special accounts are 
known, but whose presence there is 
frequently of interest from the point of 
view of the indentifications which they make 
possible. In this series of Notes I propose 
to record the names and dates of such 
English visitors to Switzerland as may be 
ascertained from the works referred to in 
my larger book, such names being additional 


1 Travellers in Switzerland, O.U.P., 1949. 
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to those contained therein. I shall confine 
myself in the first instance to the eighteenth 
century. 


Edward Gibbon’s Friends and 
Acquaintances. 1. 

Gibbon made three prolonged stays at 
Lausanne, during which he made the 
acquaintance of a large number of English 
visitors whose names are recorded in his 
Autobiographies, Journals, and Letters. 
They will here be cited under the years of 
their presence in Switzerland, at Lausanne 
unless otherwise stated. 

1753. Lionel Tollemache, Lord Hunting- 
tower (1734-1799), afterwards 5th Earl of 
Dysart; Mr. Townshend ; Mr. 
Croft ; Mr. Umberstone 

; William Stewart, Lord Blessington 
(1709-1769). 

1754. It is in 1754 that must be placed 
the episode of Gibbon’s loss at play of 110 
guineas to Mr. Gee, for in the first days of 
the following year Gibbon made his attempt 
to come home to England, cut short at 
Geneva. 

1755. Mr. Gee remained at Lausanne 
until about May. 

1762 Sir Willoughby Aston, Bart. (1715- 
1722) and Lady Aston had been settled at 
Lausanne a year before Gibbon returned 
thither. 

1763. Sir Willoughby Aston and Lady 
Aston; William Guise (1737-1783, after- 
wards Baronet); Godfrey Bagnall Clarke; 
John Baker Holroyd (1735-1821) afterwards 
Baron and Earl Sheffield; Edward Manners; 
Henry Temple, Viscount Palmerston (1739- 
1802); Mr. Sidney; Mr. Byng; Captain 
Clarke, R.N. and his daughter Miss Clarke; 
Mr. Tyson; Mr. Pigott; and Mr. Chaloner. 

1764. Gibbon’s companions at Lausanne 
in 1764 were: Holroyd, Guise, Clarke, 
Manners, Miss Clarke, Major Ridley, John 
Stuart Lord Mountstuart (1744-1814) after- 
wards Marquis of Bute, Mr. Murray, Tyson, 
and Peter Beckford. 

On his way to Italy with Guise, through 
Geneva, Gibbon saw there Tyson; Beckford; 
Willoughby Bertie, 4th Earl of Abingdon 
(1740-1799); Colonel Edmonstone; Mr. 
Vivyan; Mr. Chaloner; Mr. Mille; Mr. 
Turner; and Mr. Villette. 

G. R. DE BEER. 


References under Gibbon, E. in G. R. de Beer: 
Travellers in Switzerland, 0.U P., 1949. 
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NOTES ON ‘RICHARD II’ 
(Continued from page 192) 


Il.—The Conspiracy Against Bolingbroke, 
A dozen of them here have ta’en the sacrament, 
And interchangeably set down their hands, 
To kill the king at Oxford. 

(R2, V. ii. 97-9) 


(a) “ the sacrament.” When the Abbot of 
Westminster, the Bishop of Carlisle, and 
Aumerle linger behind to reveal their dis. 
content (IV, i. 321 et seq), the Abbot says 


Before I freely speak my mind herein, 
You shall not only take the sacrament 
To bury mine intents... . 
(IV. i. 327.9) 


but Holinshed makes no mention of this, 
“The abbat highlie feasted these lords, his 
speciall freends, and, when they had ‘wel 
dined, they withdrew into a secret chamber, 
where they sat downe in councell. 
Moreouer, they sware on the holie euan- 
gelists to be true and secret each to 
other. . 2.” 

(b) “A dozen.” Shakespeare names or 
suggests ten conspirators—‘our trusty 
brother-in-law” (John Holland, Duke of 
Exeter, Earl of Huntingdon) (Vv, iii. 127), 
Salisbury, Spencer, Blunt, and Kent (V, vi. 
8), Brocas, Sir Bennett Seeley (V, vi. 14), the 
Bishop of Carlisle (V, vi. 18), the Abbot of 
Westminster (V, vi. 21) and, of course, 
Aumerle. Holinshed lists nine who were 
present—Exeter, Kent, Aumerle, Salisbury, 
Spencer, the Bishop of Carlisle, Blount 
(Blunt), the Abbot of Westminster, “ and 
Maudelen, a priest, one of King. Richards 
chappell.” Dover Wilson (notes to V, ii 
97, 98) says that “ Holinshed, Hall and 
‘Traison’ speaks of only six who sign the 
bond,” and quotes Holinshed (iii. 514/2/61) 
“an indenture sextipartite . . . sealed with 
their seales, and signed with their hands, in 
the which each stood bound to other.” 
Drayton, in a foot-note to his “ Heroical 
Epistle ” of Queen Isabel to Richard II, gives 
eight—the Abbot of Westminster, Exeter, 
Kent, Aumerle, Salisbury, Spencer, the 
Bishop of Carlisle, and Blunt. “ These,” 
says Drayton, clearly depending upon 
Holinshed, “had all bound themselves one 
to another by indenture to perform it, but 
were all betrayed by the Duke of Aumerle.” 

It would seem therefore that Shakespeare's 
word “dozen” is to be taken as a genet 
expression only—unless he momentarily 
confused the twelve parts of the ‘ indenture 
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gxtipartite” shared among the six chief 
conspirators with the idea of there being 
twelve persons. 
(c) The fate of the conspirators. 
According to Shakespeare, Aumerle was 
forgiven (V, iii.), the Abbot of Westminster 
died of remorse (V, vi. 19-21), and the 
Bishop of Carlisle was sentenced to penance 
and banishment (V, vi. 24-27). Northumber- 
land announced the fate of four con- 
spirators— 
The next news is, I have to London sent 
The heads of Salisbury, Spencer, Blunt and Kent, 
(V. vi. 7, 8) 
and Fitzwater that of two others— 
My lord, I have from Oxford sent to London 
The heads of Brocas and Sir Bennet Seeley 
(V. vi. 13, 14.) 
It is interesting to note how Shakespeare 
concentrates his material for the sake of 
dramatic effect into a few lines of the last 
scene. The real fate of the conspirators 
might be summarised from the D.N.B. as 
follows— 

Salisbury—Beheaded by the mob who took 
him from Cirencester Abbey: his head 
sent to the King at Oxford. 

Spencer—Escaped from Cirencester to his 
castle of Cardiff, boarded a ship on the 
Severn, taken to Bristol, where he was 
beheaded at the high cross at the demand 
of the mob: buried at Tewkesbury. 

Blunt—Fled from Cirencester to Oxford, 
executed in the Green Ditch near the city: 
hanged: drawn and quartered while still 
alive, and his head sent to London. 

Kent—Executed at Cirencester, head sent to 
London. 

Brocas—“ executed by Henry IV.” 

Seeley—(no information given). 

Bishop of Carlisle—Complicity in plot 
doubtful, imprisoned and pardoned for 
other matter, lived in poverty, later 
granted benefices by Pope and Henry. 

Aumerle—‘“‘ There is no mention at all of 
Albemarle’s complicity in any English 
authority written near the time . . . it is 
possible that he received the confidence 
SG conspirators in order to betray 


Abbot of Westminster—According to 
Holinshed, died as in play. 


Ill.—The Significance of “ Blood.” 
Although the “garden”? and “ 
‘Spurgeon, op. cit., pp. 221-224. 
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king ”* imagery in Richard II has often been 
noted, what might be called the “ blood 
theme” is hardly less striking, especially 
when this play is considered in relation to 
the whole cycle of history-plays. “ Neither 
he [Bolingbroke] nor his heirs is ever able 
to wash away the blood of Richard that 
sprinkled him to make him grow.”* Through 
Gloucester’s murder the blood-guilt is upon 
even Richard, and the whole country, drawn 
into the consequent civil wars, must pay the 
price of blood. 

Not only is the imagery significant; the 
mere repetition of the words “blood,” 
“bloody,” and “ bleeding” emphasises the 
leit-motiv. They occur 53 times in 
Richard II in one connection or another. In 
the next plays in the sequence—/ Henry IV, 
2 Henry IV, and Henry V—they occur only 
26, 26, and 35 times. In Macbeth, in which 
Bradley* noted “It cannot be an accident 
that the image of blood is forced upon us 
continually, not merely by the events them- 
selves, but by full descriptions, and even by 
reiteration of the word in unlikely parts of 
the dialogue,” these three words only touch 
the 40 mark. The other plays in which the 
count approximates to Richard II's figure 
are King John (with 58) and Richard Ill 
(58 also), the themes of which have some- 
thing in common with Richard II. 

The note is struck in King John: 

There is no more foundation set on blood, 

No certain life achiev’d by others’ death. 

(IV. ii. 104, 5.) 

Gloucester’s murder has taken place before 
the opening of Richard II, 

Sluiced ~y his innocent soul through streams of 

ood, 

which blood like sacrificing Abel’s cries, 

Even from the tongueless caverns of the earth, 

To me for justice and rough chastisement, 

(R2, I. i. 103-6.) 

All springs from the spilling of this “ One 
vial full of Edward’s sacred blood” (I, ii. 
17), the tapping out of “that blood .. . like 
the pelican ” (II, i. 126), “ The bloody office 
of his timeless end” (IV, i. 5). Carlisle 
prophesies, if Bolingbroke be crowned, 

The blood of English shall manure the ground. 

And future ages groan for this foul act 

(IV. i. 137-8) 

*E.g. Spurgeon, op. cit., pp. 233-238: Kliger, 
“The sun imagery in Richard II,” S.P., 45 (April 
1948), pp. 196-202. 


* Campbell, Shakespeare's ‘Histories’ (San 
Marino, California, 1947), p. 211. 

‘Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy (London, 
1904), p. 335. 
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and in the last scene, Bolingbroke protests 
my soul is full of woe, 
That Siend should sprinkle me to make me grow, 
(V. vi. 45-6) 
and, conscience-stricken, promises to go on 
pilgrimage 
To wash this blood off from my guilty hand, 
(ib., 50). 
The memory lingers: in 2 Henry IV, the 
Archbishop of York 
doth enlarge his rising with the blood 
Of fair King Richard, scrap’d from Pomfret 


stones, 
(I. i. 204, 205) 
and the threat of civil war again produces 
the comment 


Whose memory is written on the earth 
With yet appearing blood. ; 
(IV. i. 81-2) 


(Cf. 1 Henry IV), 
No more the thirsty entrance of this soil 
Shall daub her lips with her own children’s 
blood, a. 1. 5, 6) 
and the late 
intestine shock 
And furious close of civil butchery, (ib. 12, 13).) 
The general effect is unmistakable, but 
the significance is illuminated even more if 
it be observed that there are several different 
subsidiary thought-groups underlying the 
broad use of “ blood.” 
1. Reiteration of the royalty and sacredness 
of blood: 
his high blood’s royalty (I. i. 58) 
my high blood’s royalty (I. i. 71) 
our sacred blood (I. i. 119) 
his sacred blood (I. ii. 12) | 
Edward’s sacred blood (I. ii. 17) 
the royal blood (II. i. 118) 
And by the royalties of both your bloods 
(III. iii. 107) 
As full of valour as of royal blood (V. v. 113). 
2. Blood emphasising relationship and 
descent : 
Ah, Gaunt, his blood was thine! (I. ii. 22) 
Farewell, my blood + 
(Richard to (re I. iii. 57) 
the earthly author of my bloo 
(Bolingbroke to Gaunt, I. iii. 69) 
our kindred’s blood (I. iii. 138) 
guilty of no kindred’s blood (II. i. 182) 
A happy gentleman in blood and lineaments 
1, 


Near to the king in blood (III. i. 17). 
3. Blood as a symbol of life: 
the best blood chambered in his bosom (I. i. 149) 
his heart-blood (I. i. 172) 
my living blood (III. i. 26) 
my heart-blood (III. ii. 131) 
thy heart-blood (IV. i. 28). 
4. Murder, the spilling of blood: 


Sluiced out his innocent soul through streams of 
blood (I. i. 103) 


9) 
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Alas, the part I had in Woodstock’s blood © 


I, 
murder’s bloody axe (I. ii. 21) “és 
That blood already, like the pelican, 

Hast thou tapped out and a caroused 


(IL. i. 126- 
spilling Edward’s blood (II. i. 131) ” 
His hands were guilty of no kindred blood, 
But bloody with the enemies of his Kin 

«i. 1823 
The bloody office of his timeless end (IV. i, ) 


5. Blood calling for revenge: 


Which blood, like sacrificing Abel’s, cries . . . 
To me for justice and ro chastisement 

(I. i. 104, 106) 
yet to wash your blood From off my hands 


(IL. i, 
(cf. reference to Pilate, IV. i. 239) 4 
To wash this blood off from my guilty hand 


(V. vi. 50), 
6. Blood and earth: 
For Ot, our kingdom’s earth should not be 


soi 

With that dear blood which it hath fostered 
(I. iii, 125-6) 

. .. I'll use the advantage of my power, 

And lay the summer’s dust with showers of 


blood, 
Rained from the wounds of _ slaughtered 
Englishmen, 
The which, how far off from the mind of 
Bolingbroke 
It is such crimson tempest should bedrench 
The fresh green lap of fair King Richard's 
land (III. iii, 42-7) 
.. . he is come to open 
The purple testament of bleeding war ; 
But ere the crown he looks for live in peace, 
Ten thousand bloody crowns of mothers’ sons 
Shall ill become the flower of England’s face, 
Change the complexion of her maid-pale peace 
To scarlet indignation and bedew 
Her pasture’s grass with faithful English blood. 
: (III. iii. 93-100) 
The blood of English shall manure the ground 


(IV. i. 137) 
.. . Exton, thy fierce hand 
Hath with the king’s blood stained the king's 
own land... (V. v. 109, 110). 


A. D. ATKINSON. 


A BORROWING FROM SENECA 


At the end of the first act in Seneca’s 

Agamemnon, the Chorus describe how 
Fortune casts down the mighty from their 
seat, and how monarchs live in continual 
dread. Shakespeare played many variations 
on this theme in his Histories, and in 
Richard II., Ill. ii. 166 he uses the phrase 
“self and vain conceit” which is close to 
“light and vaine conceipt’ in Studley’s 
translation of the Agamemnon. The same 
chorus contains the phrase “One _hurly 
burly done ” which may be compared with 
“When the hurlyburly’s done ” (Macb. L i. 
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3); the line “ The bloudy Bellon those doth 
haunt with gory hand” which recalls 
“Bellona’s bridegroom” (I. ii. 55) and 
Macbeth’s bloody hand in II. ii.; the lines 


What castell strongly buylt, what bulwarke, tower, 
or towne, 

Is not by ay meanes, brought topsy turuye 
downe 


10 
resemble Macbeth’s invocation of the 
witches in IV. i.: 
Though castles topple on their warders’ heads; 
and “our castle’s strength” (V. v. ii). The 
adjacent line in Macbeth (V. v. 1) “ Hang 
out our banners” may be compared with 
“no banners be displayed” in the same 
Chorus. There are other echoes in the same 
gene: “From high and proude degre 
driues downe in dust to lye” may have 
helped to suggest “dusty death” (23) and 
the lines 
To-morrow shall wee rule, as wee haue done to day. 
One clod of croked care another bryngeth in, 
One hurly burly done, another doth begin, 
may have contributed to the effect of 
“To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to- 
morow.” 
In an earlier scene (V. iii.) the 
thick-coming fancies 
That keep her from her rest 
and the reiteration of the word “fear” 
(3, 10, 14, 17, 36) may be compared with 
the lines— 
Fayne would they dreaded bee, and yet not settled 


so. 
When ‘as they feared are, they feare, and lyue in 
woe. 


The silent Lady nyght so sweete to man and beast, 

Can not bestow on them her safe and quiet rest : 

the next line of the Chorus— 

me oat doth ouercome and breake the bonds of 
griefe 

may be compared with “ Sleep that knits up 

the ravelled sleave of care” (II. ii. 36); and 

the next line again— 

It cannot ease theyr heartes, nor mynister reliefe 

may have suggested V. iii. 45-6: 

... Which weighs upon the heart? 


e Therein the patient 
Must minister to himself. 


while the “clod of croked care,” quoted 
above, may be compared with “ the perilous 
stuff ” (44), 

It may be added that a few lines after the 
Chorus, Clytemnestra utters the same senti- 
ments as Macbeth (III. ii. 56): 


per scelera semper sceleribus tutum est iter 


an path to mischiefe is by mischiefe open 
s 


(Continued on page 216) 
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Queries 
os TTS 
ST-REFORMATION CHURCH- 


YARD MONUMENTS.—For the last 
15 years I have been making research into 
the form, lettering, and symbolism of 
English post-Reformation monuments in 
English church-yards and have now been 
asked to prepare a book on the subject. 

The study of these later monuments has 
been grossly neglected, although they form 
our largest body of carving from the 
seventeenth to the nineteenth centuries. The 
work of the country-masons forms a 
genuine folk-art; the more sophisticated 
carving is proof that this craft maintained 
an exceptional standard both in taste and 
technique, until the middle nineteenth cen- 
tury, when economic conditions and the 
decline of handwriting led to a falling-off 
in skill and tastes. 

The monuments of the Cotswolds, the 
Swithland slates, and the Ketton stones, 
albeit more modest than the work of the 
interior statuary, were made by men whose 
names deserve a rescue from oblivion. The 
slates are often signed, and the number of 
craftsmen run into hundreds, but the 
stones are invariably anonymous. There 
exist however, many memorials to stone- 
masons on which the dates of their lives 
and deaths are given. By the additional 
study of parish registers, churchwarden 
accounts, apprentice records, etc., some facts 
can be gleaned to build up this growing list 
list of English craftsmen. 

The number of sketches and notes of 
individual stones in my collection, drawn 
from all parts of the country, probably total 
about 10,000, so that the magnitude of the 
task of critical examination and collation 
of facts is obvious. 

I should be very grateful to receive infor- 
mation under the following headings :— 

1. Stones to masons; dates of birth, death, 
marriage, wife and children, habitat, etc. 

2. Signed stones by masons, dates and 
provenance, etc. 

3. Descriptions of emblems of trade or 
occupation on stones, e.g. mason’s square 
and callipers; farmer’s agricultural imple- 
ments, etc. 


4. Stones with allegorical scenes, such as 
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the Resurrection, the Good Samaritan, 
Last Judgment etc. 

5. Memorials in materials other than 
stone; for instance the pottery memorials in 
Staffs.; cast-iron monuments; particularly 
accounts of the wooden ‘dead-boards,’ 
which at their present rate of decay will soon 
be extinct. 

6. Greek and Gothic Revival monuments 
of the nineteenth century. 

7. Unusual or fantastic memorials. 

8. Published references to gravestones, 
masons, inscriptions. 

9. Nineteenth century pattern-books of 
gravestones; masons’ trade-cards; masons’ 
account-books; nineteenth century funeral- 
cards; certificates of burial in woollen. 


FREDERICK BurGEss, A.R.C.A. 


TERTULLIAN AND BRITAIN.—He 

wrote 200 A.D. (in Adv. Judaeos) that 

the Faith had reached a point in Britain 

which the Roman armies never reached— 
probably north of the Roman Wall. 

Is there any evidence that Tertullian 

visited this country? I have not seen any 


of his works. James SETON-ANDERSON. 


Seton Cottage, Springholme, 
by Castle-Douglas. 


[Tertullian was a lawyer of Roman North 
Africa. While it is impossible to prove a 
negative in such a case it is clear that, as 
Professor A. Souter writes in the Oxford 
Classical Dictionary, “‘ Most of his life was 
spent at Carthage.” His profession would 
have given him no reason to visit distant 
provinces, as he might have done if, for 
instance, he had been a soldier; and his 
Christian vocation was that of an apologist, 
not a missionary. Nor does the single 
brief mention of Britain, in his considerable 
literary output, suggest any _ special 
familiarity with one country. He is merely 
using a piece of information which he 
possesses to support his case for the vitality 
and widespread progress of Christianity 
against its detractors.—G. N.S. H.] 


ROM C. of E. to R.C.—I am collecting 
names of Church of England clergymen 
who joined the Church of Rome between 
the seventeenth century and the secessions 
of the Oxford Movement period. I 
especially desire to have details of their 
subsequent ministry (if any) and of any 
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form of reordination which they underwent 
at the hands of the Roman Catholic authori. 
ties together with the relevant dates. Dr, 
F. G. Lee, in the Validity of the Holy Orders 
of the Church of England (London: 1869), 
lists Dr. Stephen Gough (1630), Bishop John 
Gordon (1704), and Sir Harry Trelawny 
(1830). The number of further instances 
which may exist cannot be large and | 
should be glad of any more names and 
details or indication of where any particulars 
could be secured. 
F, H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
F.R.Hist.S. 


(CHARLES LEIGH (1662-1705?).—I am 

trying to collect some _ biographical 
details of Charles Leigh, M.D., author of 
a “Natural History of Lancashire” 1700, 
and wonder if your readers know of any 
sources of information or contemporary 
manuscripts dealing with him other than 
those listed in D.N.B. Leigh was practising 
“ Physick ” in Manchester in 1697. 


GEORGE B. GREENWOOD. 


‘THEOPHILUS DE GARANCIERES,.—| 
have seen a copy of Magica de Spectris 
et Apparitionibus Spiritum ... , Ludg. 
Batavorum, Apud Franciscum Hackinum, 
1656, the author of which is Caspar Pen- 
cerus Morus, with two manuscript annota- 
tions by Theophilus de Garencieres, 
Medicinae Doctor Collegii Londinensis. 
Who was this Theophilus de Garancieres? 


O. F. BABLER. 


ARGERY MOORE.—Who is Margery 
Moore, composer of Fear no more 
the heat of the sun, from Shakespeare's 
Cymbeline? Biographical data and a list of 
other compositions wanted. 
O. F. BABLER. 





(Continued from page 215) 
and the Nurse in the same scene expresses 
what might almost be the motto 
Macbeth— 


The thing he feares he doth augment who heapeth 
sinne to sinne. 


Some of these parallels are insignificant 
in isolation; and perhaps even their juxta- 
position will be unconvincing to some 


readers. KENNETH MUIR. 
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Replies 


eT 


“PAPHE” AS A CHRISTIAN NAME 

(cxciv. 103).—I could adduce more 
than one instance, in contemporary evidences, 
of the use of “Mr. Raphe” and “ Mr. 
Ralph” in one and the same case, con- 
cerned with Ralph Sheldon, of Beoley, 


Wores., 1537-1613. E. A. B. BARNARD. 


It may be noted that in the Long Crendon 
(Bucks.) registers there are, between 1584 
and 1589, no less than seven references to a 
family named Stopp(e) or Stapp(e) in which 
the father is described as Ralffe (1584), Ralfe 
(1585) and Raphe (1586-9). (I quote from 
the printed copy of the registers.) 

It is probable that “ Raphe” is not an 
uncommon form in the 16th century. 

L. M. W. 


The first minister of Underbank Chapel, 
Stannington, near Sheffield, was Ralph 
Wood. He held the office from 1652 to 1655. 
He himself spelt his name Ralph, as is shown 
by his signature to receipts for his stipend, 
still preserved amongst the chapel docu- 
ments. But in the account books of the 
feoffees of the chapel (also still in existence) 
itappears in the form Raphe and sometimes 
Raph. He may have been the same person 
as the “ Raphe, son of Raphe Wood ” whose 
/ baptism is recorded in the registers of the 

Rittocring parish church of Bradfield 
under the date December 29th, 1596. 
Whether he was or not, the entry provides 
two further examples of the spelling in 
question. Amongst the feoffees of Stanning- 
ton Chapel at the times of Wood’s appoint- 
ment was another Raphe — Raphe 
Hawksworth. His name appears thus in the 
contemporary records. From the fact that 
Wood himself used the normal form of the 
name, with the /, I assume that that was 
still regarded as the correct form and that 
the others were phonetic spellings by one of 
the feoffees, most of whom were small 
Village farmers. 

A few years ago I had occasion to record 
the names of a number of young people and 
tame across one youth with the Christian 
name Raif, again, I take it, a phonetic spell- 
ing of the word as traditionally pronounced. 

Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 
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AWOMAN WITH A MALE CHRISTIAN 
NAME (cxciv. 64).—Christian is not a 
male name as suggested at this reference. 
Maria Joseph (not Josepha) Crabb, née 
Southgate (17712-1856), wife of George 
Crabb, the miscellaneous writer, and herself 
the author, or perhaps translator of ‘ Tales 
for Children,’ 1805; and Mrs. Catherine 
George Ward, afterwards Mason, the 
novelist (fil. 1805-1833) seem to be instances 
of ladies having male names. fF Argar. 


EN WITH FEMALE CHRISTIAN 
NAMES (cxciv. 103).—Another in- 
stance is to be found in “A British Rifle 
Man” (the journals and correspondence of 
Major George Simmons, Rifle Brigade, 
during the Peninsular War and Waterloo). 
Major George Simmons had a brother, 
Maud, who obtained a commission in the 
34th Foot in 1809. Another brother, Joseph, 
was granted a commission in the 95th Rifles. 
All three brothers served in the Peninsular 


War. The family belonged to Beverley, 
Yorkshire. 
Manchester. T. G. Scort. 


A notable example is Horace Mann’s 
eldest brother, who was named Edward 
Louisa. The name evidently puzzled his 
contemporaries, for in the records of the 
Inns of Court the compilers tried various 
experiments with it, writing it, for example, 
as one word, substituting a ‘v’ for the ‘ u,’ 
inserting an ‘i’ before the final ‘a,’ and so 
forth. In the Act-Book of the Archbishop 
the editor has thought well to put (sic) after 
the name. There do not appear to have been 
any close female relatives on either side of 
the name, so it remains a mystery. 


R. S. ForRMAN. 


AN EARLY WEST SHEET?—Through 
the courtesy of Dr. Van Lennep, I have 
details of what would appear to be a very 
early sheet of Theatrical Characters pub- 
lished by William West. This is an undated 
sheet of six characters, three male and three 
female, inscribed at the top, “ CHARAC- 
TERS in the BEEHIVE,” and at the bottom, 
“* Published at No. 13 Exeter Street, Strand.” 
The characters are coloured, and in the 
traditional style, but with rather short legs 
in the case of the three male figures and very 
crudely drawn, similar in many respects to 
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some of the early Jameson characters. 
The BEEHIVE, by John Millingen, was first 
produced at the Lyceum Theatre, London, 
on the 19th January, 1811, and as West is 
known to have published many of his sheets 
only a few days after the original stage 
productions, it is quite possible that he 
published this sheet some time in January, 
1811, as he was certainly publishing from 
13 Exeter Street on January 26th, when he 
issued the three plates of the “Duke of 
York’s Band.” I have a photograph of the 
BEEHIVE sheet should any reader care to 


see it. D. SEATON-REID. 


(THE WITCHING HOUR OF NIGHT 

(cxciv. 106).—The words enquired for 
can be found in The Old Curiosity Shop, by 
Charles Dickens, in chapter LVI, where they 
are printed thus: 


“Won't you come in?” said Dick. “ All 
alone. Swiveller solus. ‘Tis now the 
witching——’” 


“* Hour of night! ’” 

““* When churchyards yawn, ” 

“* And graves give up their dead.’” 

This shows that Dickens was quoting 
them, and they may be found in a poem 
entitled “The Ghost” in “The Ingoldsby 
Legends,” with the word “groan” used in 
place of “ yawn.” 

They are, of course, derived from two 
passages in Shakespeare: 

“*Tis now the very witching time of night, 

When churchyards yawn, and hell itself 
breathes out” (Hamlet, 3-2-407 
and 408). 
“* And graves have yawn’d and yielded up 
their dead; ” (Julius Caesar, 2-2-18). 
J.D.R. 


E MODERN VANDERDECKEN (cxc. 

82).—This is Robert Buchanan’s poem, 
‘The Outcast,’ first published in 1891. In 
vol. II. of his Collected Poems it is prefaced 
by “Gentle Reader, read herein, English’d 
and versified out of Double Dutch, The 
Strange Flights of Philip Vanderdecken, 
called the Flying Dutchman.” Our contribu- 
tor owes this information to Mr. Samuel J. 
Looker. Ep. 


ROM WIMBLEDON TO WOMBLE- 
DON (cxciv. 40).—Surely the origin of 
this is no more than the pantomime refrain 
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of Christmas 1900. I remember hearing it 
at the Britannia at Hoxton that year. A 
comedian used it as a sort of signature tune 
at each entry. The complete words were 
nothing more than: 

ror. ee to Wombledon is fourteen 


And “rom Wombledon to Wimbledon is fourteen 
m 

From Wimbledon to Wombledon 

And Wombledon to: Wimbledon 

And Wimbledon to Wombledon is fourteen miles, 


T. S. MERCER. 


This has an American variant which may 
be of interest : 
rm. — to Waddletown was fifteen 


—_ ‘Waddletown to Widdletown was fifteen 
miles ; 

From Widdletown to Waddleback, 

From Waddletown to Widdleback, 

From Widdleback to Waddleback was fifteen 


miles. Rupo.r Kiex. 


FLPISCOPAL CHAPELS IN LONDON 

(cxciv. 149)—The procedure for the 
tenancy of the Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair, is 
set out in ‘Dr. Momerie: his life and work, 
written and edited by his wife,’ 1905—at 
page 261. 

In 1900 the owner, who was the Rev. 
Henry Cart, nominated Dr. Momerie, and 
the Bishop of London (Creighton) confirmed 
the nomination. The sanction of the Rector 
of the Parish (St. George’s, Hanover Square) 
was also necessary, and, as this was refused, 
Dr. Momerie though a clergyman of the 
Church of England was unable to rent the 
Chapel. 

Dr. Momerie, a former Fellow of St 
John’s College, Cambridge and at one time 
a Professor at King’s College, London, was 
a very Broad Churchman. 


REGINALD B. FELLows. 


[NN CALLED VERNON (cxclv. 127).—In 
Alphington—a village adjoining Exeter 
—there exists a public house named “ The 
Admiral Vernon.” A well painted sign 
exhibits on one side the Admiral in his 
grogram cloak-blue with large buttons. 
And on the other side are the Vernon Arms 
—Or, on a fesse az. three garbs of the field. 
I cannot find that he had any connection 
with Exeter or Devon, but he must have 
passed that Inn very many times, on his way 
to Cornwall, where he was member of Par- 
liament for Penryn for many years. 
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Inn is on the road out of Exeter to Plymouth 
and Cornwall. 


F. W. MorTON PALMER, F.S.A. 


(CHARLES JAMES FOX (cxiv 172).—See 
“Fox” by Christopher Hobhouse 
(Constable 1934). Mr. Hobhouse says that 
Mrs. Armistead’s origins are wrapped in 
obscurity. She was in turn the mistress of 
the Prince of Wales, the 3rd Duke of 
Dorset, and the Earl of Derby. There are 
some references to the lady in “‘ Knowle and 
the Sackvilles,” by V. Sackville-West 
(Lindsay Drummond 1948). 


C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


THE ORDER OF THE COIF (cxciii. 
128).—This query had been answered 

in anticipation 24 October, 1885. The dates 
of the last three appointments were: 

February, 1875. William Ventres Field, 
Judge of Queen’s Bench. 

John W. Huddleston, Judge of Common 
Pleas afterwards Baron of Exchequer. 

May, 1875. Nathaniel Lindley, Judge of 
Common Pleas. S. R. 


JosePH W. SWAN (cxciv. 172).—As the 
great-niece of Sir Joseph Wilson Swan 
and a resident in Low Fell I can answer this 
query with confidence. Low Fell is now a 
suburb of the town of Gateshead which lies 
on the Durham bank of the river Tyne 
opposite to Newcastle-upon-Tyne. At the 
time when Joseph Wilson Swan lived here, 
Low Fell was a village lying about a mile to 
the south of Gateshead, but the intervening 
fields are now covered by houses. Under- 
hill, the house in which he lived, is standing 
and is now a private day-school. In it there 
still remains one of the original electric-light 
fittings, and the pupils are taught to regard 


it with respect. M. Hope Dopps. 


OURCES WANTED (cxciv. 172).— 


“For what is worth in anything 
But so much money as ’t will bring? ” 


_ Samuel Butler, Hudibras. Part ii. Canto 
465. Mary PHILLIPs. 


i. Line 
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PHILOSOPHIC WORDS. A Study of 
Style and Meaning in the Rambler and 
Dictionary of Samuel Johnson. By W. K. 
Wimsatt, Jr. Newhaven: Yale University 
Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. Price 21s. 


HE “Philosophic Words” with which 
Mr. Wimsatt deals are words concerned 
with Philosophy in its original and broader 
sense of “ Knowledge natural and moral ”— 
which is the definition given in Johnson’s 
Dictionary. He uses the Dictionary and the 
Rambler to show the working, in the history 
of the English language, of a tendency which 
may be most effectively described by two 
quotations from Johnson himself. The first 
is from the Preface to the Dictionary: 


“As by the cultivation of various 
sciences, a language is amplified, it will 
be more furnished with words deflected 
from their original sense; the geometrician 
will talk of a courtier’s zenith, or the 
eccentrick virtue of a wild hero, and the 
physician of sanguine expectations and 
phlegmatick delays.” 

The second is from the last number of 
the Rambler, in which, among other things, 
Johnson defends his use of “ Philosophic 
words ”: 


“When common words were less 
pleasing to the ear, or less distinct in their 
signification, I have familiarized the terms 
of philosophy, by applying them to 
popular ideas.” 

Mr. Wimsatt shows, by thorough demon- 
stration from the relevant texts, how, in the 
period between Bacon and Johnson, 
technical terms from the works of scientific 
writers were coming into general currency 
through their application, in a metaphorical 
sense, to non-technical ideas. He then 
illustrates from the Dictionary how Johnson 
recognized and reinforced this tendency, 
drawing attention to the significant fact 
that, while his predecessor, Nathan Bailey, 
in his Dictionarium Britannicum, “ makes 
the philosophic meaning a special instance of 
a more general meaning, Johnson, as Latinist 
and etymologist, conceiving a more remote 
history of words and an over-all drift of 
metaphor from physical to spiritual, makes 
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the philosophic or physical meaning the 
primitive or natural, the psychological mean- 
ing secondary.” 

Mr. Wimsatt’s last three chapters are 
devoted to the Rambler, to the Relation 
between Rambler and Dictionary, and 
to a study of “Some Stylistic Values.” 
Perhaps the most important point he makes 
in these chapters is his demonstration, from 
the Rambler, of how words such as acri- 
monious and repulsion, which we now 
hardly think of in their physical senses, were 
first given currency in their transferred and 
general sense by Johnson himself. 

In the last chapter two important points 
are made with regard to Johnson’s style. 
One is that much of its heavy diction is 
comic in its intention, a humour based on 
surprise and contrast, which Johnson em- 
ployed and enjoyed, not only in his writings, 
but also in his private conversation. The 
other point which cannot be too often, or 
too strongly, made: that his use of “hard 
words” illustrates one of the chief virtues 
of his style—its precision. The tendency to 
take technical terms and apply—or, more 
often, misapply—them to general purposes 
is one with which we are all too familiar at 
the present day, when we are liable to be 
told, for instance, that a goalkeeper is 
* allergic ” to the tactics of a centre forward. 
Johnson shows how technical terms can be 
applied effectively by a man who knows 
what such terms mean and can, therefore, 
bring out their full significance. His style 
has vigour, splendour, and precision. Mr. 
Wimsatt reminds us once more that the 
greatest of the three was precision. 

A thorough, scientific study of Johnson’s 
Dictionary is a thing which has long been 
needed and Mr. Wimsatt deserves the thanks 
and congratulations alike of Johnsonians 
and of students of the English language. 


SAMUEL BUTLER (1835-1902). By P. N. 
Furbank (Cambridge University Press, 
1948; pp. 113; 6s.) 


THs slight and mediocre essay (awarded 

the Le Bas prize at Cambridge in 1946) 
might with more justice have been called 
“ A Few Scattered Observations on Samuel 
Butler.” Mr. Furbank unwisely takes a 
particular and unimportant attack on Butler 
(the Earnest Atheist by Mr. Malcolm Mug- 
geridge) as his starting point and Aunt Sally. 
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That mistake gives at once a freshness to the 
essay, which is divided into seven jj. 
assorted chapters. His purpose is “to 
suggest a solution to the difficulty that is felt 
as reconciling the total rightness and 
strength of Erewhon with the weakness and 
false directions which Butler’s talent some. 
times takes elsewhere.” A very woolly sen. 
tence and an unintelligent aim. His most 
interesting chapter is the third—“ the Writ. 
ings on Evolution.” Festing Jones as a 
biographer he is unable to appreciate: he 
cannot forgive him his cult of Butler and his 
“ tidying-up ” by omission. esting Jones 
might well be startled to know that he 
attempted “not only to keep Butler’s name 
alive until the publication of Life, but to 
make him respectable.” Mr. Furbank’s last 
three chapters are little more than padding. 
Here and there he gives us a “ bright” 
remark. Here is one, “The immediate im 
pression left by News from Nowhere is that 
it is written by a blue stocking. Indeed J 
have always felt that Morris’s verse reads 
like that of a talented poetess.” That 
“always” is charming. There is quite a lot 
of Morris’s verse. One wonders how much 
of it Mr. Furbank has read. 





CORRIGENDA 

At p. 192, col. 2, between lines 7 and 8 this 
line was dropped out: 

“Forward.” The word “ vampres” also 

At p. 193 the first two lines of the second 
query were repeated as the first two lines of 
the last query in that column. Mr. Hortom 
Smith’s query should have commenced: 
MANUSCRIPT ASCRIBED TO LOUS 

XVI—At Sotheby’s on the 


February etc., and the closing words should 
have been 
“on this problem in English history.” 





Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of 
Contributors are requested always to give 
names and addresses, for the information of 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. — 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to 
article which has already appeared, co ndents 
are requested to give within parentheses—imme 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers d 
the series volume and page at which the contribe 
tion in question is to be found. a 


——— 
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